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00:06 
I: Could you describe the condition of some of the men that came in from the 
harbor? 


PS: Well, yes, there was quite a few of em that were, that were burnt among 
recognition, I mean, and they were covered with bunker oil, and I imagine that 
the fellows in the boats had tried to get that stuff off of them and it hurt so much 
that they just left them with that. I know that the second or third trip that they 
went out, they took a load of blankets so that they could put the blankets around 
these people when they brought em into the boat. And I heard some of the 
fellows talking that when they reached down to get a guy under an arms or 
something like that that the skin just wrinkled up on his arm. That was too bad. 


01:48 
I: What's the one thing that you remember most about that day, Peyton? 


PS: Well, it's getting fuzzier every year. You know, you forget a lot of the stuff 
until you kind of read about it. But the thing that's stuck in my mind mainly was 
the first couple or three torpedoes that was really dropped, you know, what 
havoc they caused. Not much you could do about it, you just have to sit there 
and take it, you know. And another way of looking at it too, that I've thought 
about also, is there was an awful lot of people on the beach. It happened over 
the weekend, and you have 4 sections on your ship, and 3 of the sections rated 
liberty, so consequently, you might say 3⁄4 of the personnel was on the beach. If it 
had been, like say, a Monday morning, think of how many people would have 
gone down on just those battleships alone. 


03:44 
I: Have you been out to the Arizona? 


PS: I was out there in '06. 
I: When you go stand on that memorial, what thoughts go through your mind? 


PS: Well, I'm glad that we helped put ourself together and that we persevered. I 
think that the world has been a better place since, and a pretty heavy cost, and 
I'm just wondering what other people kinda think about the situation. 

Sometimes we don't learn by our mistakes, and we've allowed it to happen again, 
9/11. 


05:29 

I: What's the lesson of Pearl Harbor for us today? 

NOTE: THE FOLLOWING 12 MINUTES ARE NOT AN ANSWER TO THIS 
QUESTION BUT AN ENTIRE RECOUNTING OF HIS EXPERIENCE IN THE 
WAR 


PS: I was transferred off the Regal about a week or 10 days after Pearl Harbor. I 
went aboard a old WWI minesweeper, minelayer, and tugboat, and we got under 
way and went to Samoa, and we started towing barges down there. We had 2 
big 700 ton barges and we'd make a trip loaded with construction equipment and 
cement and other things, and we'd go to Wallace Island, which was a free French 
island about 2000 miles west of Samoa, and then when it was empty, we'd bring 
it back, and then by that time...For a while we were just going to Wallace, but 
then they got another island called Funafuti, and I don't know, you probably read 
about it in the news here the last couple of years, that if the warming continues 
the way it is, Funafuti, by 2020 it'll be about 2 feet under water. But anyhow, 
they were building an airstrip there because, after the Battle of Midway, we 
didn't have a carrier that they could ferry planes down to Australia and New 
Guinea and down where the fighting was. And when we went into Funafuti, we 
were using old captured German charts, and there was no navigational aides at 
all there, so we had to put our boat over the side and have a guy with a lead line 
in there lead the ship in. And while we were there waiting for the barge to 
unload, we took a couple of these buoys that they attached anti-torpedo nets to 
and we kind of tacked out our navigational aides there, when we come again that 
we didn't have the problem that we had first. But then we'd take a barge back, 
and they'd have a barge loaded, and we'd take it to Wallace Island, and we did 
that for about 15 months. And there were times when the old Ajacks and 
Achilles would operate with us. Then we came back to the states for a complete 
overhaul, and by that time I had made 1* class quartermaster, and of course, on 
a small ship a quartermaster has to be a quartermaster and a signalman, and you 
stand a watch by yourself, and you have to be able to read semaphore and all 
that, read light. And when we got back to Pearl, I had orders to, I went to go 
back to the States for a new construction, and I went back, and that's when I got 
on the net-tender. And we went to Pearl, and then we went to Jnahuitak and 
then we went to Ulithe and put anti-torpedo net around the whole lagoon. And 
when we got that done, we come back to /nahuitak and we were doing some 
work there, and a task unit of net-tenders came through there on , and they were 
on there way to Ulithe, and one of them had burnt a main bearing on one of his 
diesel engines, and they tried for a week or so to get parts for the engine. They 
couldn't get the parts, so we were ordered to go along side them and take off all 
their gear and their net and everything, and all their infrared reading stuff. And 
so we went on with the task unit to Ulithe, and we stood by there, and of course 
that's where, that was the rendezvous spot for the invasion of Okanawa. So we 
took off and went to Curamareto, which was a group of islands about 20 miles 
west of Okanawa, and we went in there a week before Easter Sunday, and we put 
anti-torpedo nets, there was 3 islands there and they were grouped so that they 
could be netted off and it would make a safe-haven for the repair ships and the 


supply ships at Okanawa. And then on Easter Sunday, they started going in to 
Okanawa, and they were having trouble at Point Bolo because there was a little 
typhoon that had went through there and broast a lot of these ships up on the 
beach at Point Bolo. And Point Bolo was just the beach area just below Naha. 
And so the fleet tugs went over, and they tried to get these ships off the beach, 
and they couldn't pull the LSD's and LSI's off the beach, so they had us go over, 
cause we had heavy ground tackle, we had good size wires they went over our 
folkson and also we had a big cruiser anchor that we'd drop when we worked on 
the nets to stabilize the ship so that the people could work on the nets. We'd 
drop that and then go up just about to the beach, just about run aground, and 
we'd pass these big wires over to the ships on the beach, and they'd secure them 
and then we'd pay out, and we'd come in on the stern anchor and we'd back 
down and come in on the stern anchor. The first one we hooked up with, we 
were, the captain was gonna wait for high tide because he thought it would be 
better for the ship, you know, so the beachmaster come down and wanted to 
know what we were doing and the captain told him and he said, 'I gotta have this 
room,' and he said, 'get this ship off the beach.' And he said, 'Captain,' this was 
a full Captain that was the salvage officer there, he said, 'captain, I've gotta 
have this area here. They're needing ammunition up here and we haven't got 
any to send them.' They weren't letting anything else ashore except ammunition. 
And so the captain told him, he said, 'well, if we do pull them off, it's gonna tear 
the bottom right out of that thing.' And he said, 'well, get it out of here.’ And we 
did, we got it off of the beach, and we warped it along side us and he came 
aboard and he checked it out, and he decided that it wasn't salvageable, so one 
of the tugs came in and hooked onto it and took it out past the 100 fathoms curve 
and sunk it. And any of the ones we'd pull off the beach that were salvageable, 
the tugs would tow them to Wise Man's Graveyard, which was Curamareto, and 
they'd go over there and get repaired. And at that time, the Japanese were 
sending just about everything they had in the way of aircraft. And we got a near 
miss, and the ship, the net-tender, was a wooden ship that was built in Everett, 
Washington, and it sprung the timbers in this ship, and we were taking water on, 
and we had to put one of our main engines on the bilge pumps at times to keep 
the thing afloat. So we finally got orders to go to Leyti Gulf, it was the closest 
place that had a floating dry-dock. So we went to Leyti Gulf, and we had to wait 
for, oh, about a week before we got in the floating dry-dock, and we were in the 
floating dry-dock when the Japanese capitulated. And we thought, well, we'll be 
going home, but- 


17:45 
I: Hey, hey. You've seen the entire war from the decks of your ships, haven't 
you? 


PS: Right. Yeah. 


I: There are a lot of people who go out to the Arizona memorial to remember and 
pay respects to the place where it all began. 


PS: Right. Yeah. 


I: As someone who saw the whole thing from beginning to end, what would you 
say to those folks? What would you hope they take away from their experience 
there at Pearl Harbor? 


PS: Well, I would hope that they would be satisfied with a job well done. And I'd 
hope that they would be a little...I'm having a senior moment now, having to find 
the right words...thankful, they would be thankful for the way things turned out. 
Because if it hadn't turned out that way, we'd be living in a different world today. 
And I would hope that they would have a little, would be thankful for the, that all 
the people that lost their lives, they weren't lost in vein. And I talk to a lot of 
people, especially young people, at these air shows in places, and there's quite a 
few of them that have no idea where Pearl Harbor is. And that's the reason that 
I try to pass out, at these air shows, the information on some of these battles that 
went on, like the Battle of the Coral Sea, and the Battle of Midway. If they ever 
comprehend the number of ships that went down and the number of men that 
are still in those ships, they gave their life to make this a better country and a 
better world. But, for some reason, we seem, we don't seem to think that history 
is worth teaching any more. I really am disappointed in some people's attitude 
that they have about the country. Tom Brokaw, I think he pretty well said it, that 
it was the Greatest Generation, that we did what we had to do, against all odds. 


22:11 
I: Hey. Is there anything I haven't asked you about your experience at Pearl 
Harbor that you think is important to share, important for people to know about? 


PS: No. The only thing that I would, I would just add is our, what we say, 
“Remember Pearl Harbor, Keep America Alert!” That's about the size of it. 


23:31 
I; Peyton, thank you very much for your time. 


PS: Well, thank you. 


BROLL 
END OF TAPE 


